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SUBTLE DANGERS 


EADING a recent article by Sean O’Casey in The New York Times 
R Book Review, we were reminded of a poet of our acquaintance. 
This man had unusual talent, tremendous powers and a highly perceptive 
sense of music. Some critics might have questioned his discipline as a poet; 
very few who knew him would concede his discipline as a man. Perhaps 
his greatest lack was humility for he considered that he was a “great” 
poet—and, had he added “potentially,” he was right-—but he argued from 
that conviction to the belief because of his stature the world owed him a 
living. Unfortunately the world does not maintain an office to which he 
could weekly go for a tribute to his genius in the form of a salary check. 
Eventually his permanent abode became a mental institution. His, ob- 
viously, is an extreme case since on one hand few are so gifted; and, on 
the other, fewer people so completely ignore the practicalities of life. But 
Mr. O’Casey points out that the dangers to which our poet was a victim are 
inherent in the situation of many others—others whom he includes under 
the generality, “the artist.” 

These dangers, he says, are subtle and he lists them as “self-glorification 
and the glorification of the crowd.” He explains the first: “For some curi- 
ous reason, it is thought that the one who writes a book or composes a 
play (or writes a poem) must be a very special kind of soul; a soul that 
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has been admitted to knowledge denied to even very intelligent people.” 
The danger is subtle and the editor who has had even a minor experience 
in reading manuscripts, looking for a poem, becomes quickly aware of 
many evidences that it exists. It exists equally in the aspiring poet and 
those who have established some place for themselves in the poetic world. 
To cite chapter and verse would be impossible. But we might point out one 
index—the tendency on the poet’s part to assume, whether deliberately or 
without thinking, that any personal revelation of his thoughts, sentiments, 
likings, etc., is per se of interest and importance to readers whether these 
be of his immediate circle or are entire strangers. This false notion is, 
doubtless more often than not, unwittingly embraced. Nevertheless, we 
think, it is in the category Mr. O’Casey calls “self-glorification” although it 
may remain in the majority of individuals more incipiently than actually 
baneful. 

“The glorification of the crowd,” in our opinion, is more an illusion 
than a reality—in other words, very few poets today achieve that type of 
celebrity. The danger, however, lies in two slightly different areas; first, in 
the poet devoting too much of his thought and his schemes to win what is 
rarely possible; and second, in the poet seeking pallid substitutes. As an 
example: we discovered, and quite unmistakably when SPIRIT began pub- 
lication, that there were many big poets in very little poetic ponds. Some 
were quite content to swim and lord it over their fellow pond-inhabitants; 
others were indignant, even angry, when their attempts to find place in 
more extensive lakes were balked. 

Mr. O’Casey advocates that “beginners” at least “should be told the 
facts of life’--that the ten-year-old who hammers out a simplified version 
of Chopin’s “Valse in D,” is not a child-prodigy; that “a brush in the hand 
and a beard on the chin doesn’t compose a great painter”; that eccentric 
attire, paper and pencil do not make a poet; and that, with all the emphasis 
possible, “everything has to be learned through years of work; that work, 
work to make an artist, is as arduous as the work that makes an editor or a 
stonemason.” Somewhat ruefully he adds that if the editor and the stone- 
mason did not function competently they would have to go into some other 
occupation but “the incompetent artist can go on forever and ever, deceiv- 
ing himself, though he deceives very few others.” Mr. O’Casey may not 
imply that there is no method by which this self-deception can be undone, 
yet he mentions none. Truly in the last analysis it is an internal problem, 
one the individual alone can solve. Yet granted a person not stiff in his 
pride, certain outside influences may tend to act as correctives. When he 
seeks and utilizes these influences, the virtue of humility—indeed the virtue 
of honesty with self—must come into play. 
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THE CHOICE 


Take then your choice, or cunningly combine 
The abstract dream and the dramatic myth: 
The legend, being lovely, bears therewith 

A truth the imagination can divine, 

A pearl dissolved in the delirious wine, 
Under the layer of lies the golden pith, 

The ideal of an antique paeolith— 

This for disgusted hearts an anodyne! 


Were it but this, it were a charmed despair; 

Better be undeluded, desolate, brave. 

Ah, but this is no phantom-haunted air 

Where souls who clutch at shadows swoon and rave. 
This is the Kingdom to which man is heir, 

On earth and then beyond the portaled grave. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
COMMUNION 


Lunge now, sleek swimmer my soul! 

Down to the cooler and more tranquil waters, 
Kicking the purple waves to foam behind you 

And stretching the white fingers of your hand before. 
Slowly the depth darkens and the green walls tighten. 
The tendons numb with the alternating motion. 


The Ocean’s gilded floor rises beneath me. 
I greet the trident-Lover in his buried kingdom. 


Prince, in the bottom of Your world of emerald 
Where every coiling plant and gliding thing 

Is colored with Your silent, present light, 

Filter through my heart, my hands and senses, 
Fill every pore of my darkest, inmost being, 
And crush me with the pressure of Your love. 


Then send me soaring ghost-like through the waters, 
Gasping—to Your blue and sun-bright day. 


JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 
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EPITAPH FOR A SKYSCRAPER 


The strung stone fleshed a lie, 

The architects of Babel 

Played their philosophy of height 

As well as able. 

What four stories couldn’t prove, 

A thousand should. 

They didn’t mind that a man should love 
An axe and wood. 


The earth spun, an obliging spider, 
Granite, grit and ore; 

Their scaffolds swung from star to star. 
No moles, no more. 

Their steel cadenzas harrowed, furrowed 
A plotted sky. 

Yet that strange beast man burrowed 

To find his eye. 


The ants with the laminated skulls, 
And the vertical brains 

Faced their metal and marble skills 
To the nightmare rains; 

Lost their tongue in the rock rebuttal, 
The sacred part, 

Too soft and horizontal subtle: 

Heart close to heart. 


HERBERT A. KENNY. 


SKYSCRAPERS IN FOG 


Fog wraps the city in a silent cloak. 

The hour is suspended, gold and gray, 

As windows climb like sparkling within smoke 
Beyond eye-call, into the secret day. 


Morning hangs tangled in the heavy air. 
Where is the ending of a new-caught dawn, 
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Or where the ending of the window-stair 
Which pierces heaven’s floor, and still goes on? 
Where are the city’s limits? Moated in real 
By rivers, roofed by fog in seeming, 

It has the under rock to take its steel, 

And all the upper air to hold its dreaming. 


How brighter for the dark, pressed in by space, 

Man fountains upward! and for greater stress 

Takes higher sky to live in, having grace 

To strike through fog with light, through formlessness 
With perfect pointed beauty in cold stone; 

To yield himself to death, but death alone. 


VIRGINIA EARLE, 


YOUTH AUTUMNAL 


Here in a garden sung for two, 
hawthorns bleed; 

but flesh walls off the cry of your 
inner need. 


Your note and the last bird note 
have been blown, 

and to the dark south the last bird 
has flown. 


A winter claw already hooks 
the heart. 

October can be desolate 
with two apart. 


Wait, youth. The garden will again 
know birds— 
a rustle not of feather—music: 
and your words. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 
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SEARCH 


Somewhere between the riddles of the night, 
Somewhere beneath the all unknowing cloud 
That lies upon our reason like a shroud 
There is a spark, a flicker, and a light. 

I grope with only memory for sight 

And push against the prattling of the crowd 
And fall and rise and gasp and cry aloud 

And wound my fingers on the barbs of blight. 


But oh, beyond, beyond the senses’ reach 
There is an orchard sagging to the ground 
Where Beauty teaches Wisdom why she wept; 
And Wisdom needs no shackling made of sound, 
No bondage in the form of mortal speech, 
To understand, to wonder, to accept. 


K. RAEBURN MILLER. 


WINTERSET 


Winter is the wry season 

Not for its isinglass sidewalks 

To catch the careless unaware, 

Not for its unconscionable winds 
That make bare branches 

Writhe like hands in wordless grief. 
Winter is the wry and lutheran season 
When to the omnipotent skies 

Its cityscapes cry out: 

Come down, hexagonal crystals, 
Water metamorphosed into beauty, 
Cover our filths 

With your pure whiteness! 

With the glory of your candid sacrament 
Scarf over our wide shame! 


I have said to myself, 
I will not live through another winter. 
When Christ comes this time, 
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In the April of his many-sided grace, 
Whatever filth of filths he finds 
Gaudy among the brambles 

He must utterly wash away. 


It will no longer do to hide, 

To cover, to conceal, 

To pretend to be building anything 
Except a house of sin 

Over a cellar of disordered love. 


Only the bare bone can stay now 

In mercy’s clearing, 

Only the naked landscape uncluttered by 
The growth and commerce of the years. 
Empty of knowledge save of him 

And drained of hope save only this: 
That God will start to pick the pieces up 
While still there is a recognizable heart, 
Boneclean barreness alone 

Can look to spring. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE VOLCANO 
(To Those Who Ask Why) 


The headlines of eternity are read over the granite shoulder 

By those who know the legend of Pompeii and the upraised fist of fire 
That held its molten passion like a poet’s heart 

Imprisoned by the world’s decrees of duty and desire. 

Beyond the valley voices scream, each in its silver tongue 

Of what the sky now has for rain and the place where it must fall. 
What Alpine village boasts a freedom from the great eclipse? 
What Polish city can show a bloodless wall? 

Home needs no argument, tomorrow no excuse. 

The cauldron bubbles but the cook is as near 

As the children’s footsteps on the cinder path, 

As the burnirig promise that looks in on their fear. 


HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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SUDDEN VISITOR 


The God that you adore 

Is coming through the door. 
He did not stop to ring. 

He’s listing everything— 

The dustmop in the hall, 

The picture on the wall, 

The dust beneath the bed, 

The hairs upon your head. 

He has a loose-leaf book. 

He will not let you look. 
“You've written Chapter One, 
Now write the next, my son. 
I'll keep this safely filed 

Till I come back.” He smiled. 
“Goodbye.” He’s going out. 
What were we talking about? 


CHAD WALSH. 


A PSALM FOR SPRINGTIME 


Lord, let me sing 
(Delirious lark) 
Like David dancing 
Before the ark. 


All things praise Thee 
From earth to sky, 
All things love Thee 
And so do I: 


The bobolink gurgles 
A bubbling song, 
And reeds by the river 
Clap all day long. 


The white lambs are dancing 
In deepdowny dells, 
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All drunk with the music 
Of bibbling on bells. 


And the deer go bouncing 
Up over the rocks, 

As light as the wind 

On heather and phlox. 


O Lord, let me sing 
(Fool’s heart afire) 
Like David caressing 
His golden lyre. 


All things praise Thee 
From earth to sky, 
All things adore Thee 


And so do I! 
THOMAS P. MC DONNELL. 


BELOVED IS YOUR NAME 


Beloved is your name and dear beyond 
The oft-repeated harmonies of sound 
And symphony of all created being. 


Sweet consonance! But one small syllable’s worth 
Identifies the regions of the earth 
Most high and secret, unfolds at once the virgin 


Depths of days to come, the aged peaks 
Of centuries gone past, and swiftly breaks 
Upon my heart that loving seeks completeness 


Out of time for joys too long sustained 
For just the here and now. My lips thus trained 
Of your dear name will sing, beloved, and though 


Your love holds forth the joys of earth to me 
Dearer’s the hint of all eternity. 


FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 
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SOLSTITIAL PERCEPTION 


Snow is too deep, 

Ground is too cold beneath, 
And hard, for thought to pierce 
To the uncurled leaf, 


Waiting for sun, 

Little hills to run 
Meadowward, anticipating June, 
Sweet birds in tune: 


This being so, 

Lest biding time be lost, 

O Heart! O Heart! Teach thought 
Patience of frost! 


EARL DANIELS. 


POWERLESS (TO MY MOTHER) 


You are the viccim of your heart; 
its very tenderness is your undoing: 
because you love so much 

you bare your bosom to the sword. 
And I who love you 

and would parry every thrust 
away from you 

am powerless. 


God who could protect you 

and could be your shield 

will not lift his hand in your defense. 

Is then my vision false 

and must your flesh and blood become the sword 
and every pain of those you bore in pain 

a thrust that cuts your heart? 

And is it better so? 


God did no more for his own mother 
than I can do for you. 








And who am I to pit 
the wisdom of my puny day 
against the larger view 
of God’s eternal way? 
I dare not rob 
you of the privilege 
of momentary pain 
your loving heart must suffer 
for everlasting gain. 
PAUL STAUDER, S.J. 


REVERIE 


A lonely lamp-glow silvering the snow 

cast symbol-shadows on the old oak door— 

a winter's night when moon-washed larches blow 
hold vistas of enchantment in its store. 


The silence hung like snow-spun gossamer 
from ghosts of maples and transfigured pines, 
and childhood memories amid a blur 

of snowfall savored like remembered wines. 


The parish bells that muffled in the mist 
above a Gothic arch and soaring spires; 
the first-seen splendor of the Eucharist 
to white Communicants with white desires; 


The freshfall stained with the tread and track of feet 
and twilight shadows pointing guilty-fingered, 

until the world returned in a flake of Wheat 

and on the snow the lamp-glow once more lingered. 


For oh, this winter wheat once sown in the heart 

of childhood grows and thrives in the thaw of time, 
and the old oak doors reveal the hidden art: 

the semen flowering in a cloistered clime! 


KEVIN DOHERTY, S.J. 
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THIS PASCHAL EARTH 


The penitential rains are driven 


Into the flesh of earth, while sound 
Of splintered bone, wood, crossed and riven, 


Thrust lance-deep. Here am I, still bound 
By thorns of sin; I taste this rain, 
Like salt, which permeates a mound 


Of dust bearing a wine-red stain— 
This hallowed Blood, made manifest, 
I, Iscariot, betray again. . . . 


A rising tide sweeps on, its crest 
Flooding the Arimathean cave. 
Warm to the touch, on brow and breast, 


Now, these life-giving waters lave 
The heart, refresh the newly shriven— 
Wrenched back from Halcedama’s grave. 


The clean, absolving rains are driven 
Into this paschal earth, while sound 
Of splintered bone, wood, crossed and riven, 


Heal this torn flesh—this Adam wound. 


ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


MEEK INCONSTANCY 


Now, out of perished yesterdays, 
Triumphant, debonair, 

The smoldering Easter moon ascends 
To breast the orient air. 


Smooth as a keel she glides away, 

Sharp behind sharpest bough, 

Cleaves without wave the wash of dusk 
With bright aerial prow. . 








Old golden barrel floating wide, 
One great refulgent swirl; 
Paler and smaller as she climbs, 
A dwindling drum of pearl. 


It is her meek inconstancy 
Which makes her dear to men. 
Ever the same the rounded sun 
Ascends and sinks again. 


But she: not ever twice alike 
Her splendor soars aloft— 
Expanding daily, gold by gold, 
Or lapsing silver-soft, 


Till beauty ends as she began— 
A clipt and sweeping tusk, 

The absolute in drifting light 
Down some astonished dusk. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


SICK ROOM 


Yes, all your dutiful goodness I remember: 

The grave inquiries, necessary thought. - 

Let some broad credits mark your careful kindness 
Down on some page, but it escapes my heart 


That holds, instead, your sweet, impractical presence, 
The theoretic sympathy of eyes, 

The quite unsterile warmth of sudden smiling, 
Unantiseptic pressure of your hand. 


The bones sag on, in prophylactic goodness; 

But, oh! what brave strength surges to the heart 
In ex officio moments love devises: 

The slim cornflowers springing from your hand! 


FRANCIS D. CLAKE. 
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WITH FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 
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I bring no gifts in cellophane; 
no tinsel rain, 


no brave red ribbon, mistletoe; 
no altar glow, 


no tryptich and no Gobelin— 
only my sin. 


Others have brought you spruce and holly. 
I bring my folly. 


My greed, my pride, my hot conceit 
lie at your feet. 


They cost me all my meager hoard. 
Receive them, Lord. 


JENNIE M. PALEN. 


CHRISTMAS 


O Night be beautiful! The Lord is still; 

His little breaths alone remain to beat 

The symphony of silence, the retreat 

Of all which harms, or hurts, or bears man ill. 


O Night be beautiful. O Dawn, be sweet 
And fragrant in your hurryings to spill 
What angels sang beside a holy hill, 

Good news wherewith the Gospel is replete. 


O Night and Dawn and Morning sing until 
Saint Luke’s Madonna hear us all entreat 
The Lord that we may kneel before His feet 
To rise, and walk again with great good will! 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 








THERE, THERE, STAR-CROWNED 


Gift to the earth, but not of earth, 
see—not with your eyes, 

not the small, opened eyes—by night 
miracles as you rise, 

soar to the star-crowned purity, 
splendor robed in sun: 

queen of the world whose mothering 
of earth is never done, 

never diminished; she is still 

here whenever doubt 

turns to faith; and still she waits 
when the whole world’s light goes out. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


AT THE OPERA 


Now I remember what a play is for: 
For Aristotle’s tears, for mirth of kings, 
For students of the suffering that sings 
Off-key in every private opera. 


For everyone indeed but most of all 

My darling now transfixed upon his dream, 
Proof of the Ibsen-Chekhov hidden theme: 
Illusionless, we are too vulnerable. 


And in the dark the reason for my love 

(He laughs like Jove himself when others smile) 
Is jewel-cut and flawless for awhile: 

Illusion can be real, will sometimes save. 


This miracle that haunts us we must praise! 
Believing, says my darling, is success! 
No atom bomb can quell that eagerness 
Poised on the brink of prayer and applause. 
BETTE RICHART. 
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FAITH IS THE HARVEST 


Set now the sharpest heartbreak known to dust 
Beside this trust. 

Is it not less than a child’s diminished weeping 
At the hushed rim of sleeping, 

A narrow pain before wide peace descends 
And heartbreak ends? 


What is our mortal dark against the morning's 
Recurrent mercy, with its bugled warnings 

Of bird and wind that holy day is here... . 

My dear, my dear, 

A thousand ages of unwearied light 

Watched round us through our brief and bitter night. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


RENUNCIATION (FORM. M.G.) 


With teardrops thick and swirling 
we have leaned to laughter; 

and after the crumbled shore 
have built a house once more. 


With still white sands low urging 
surging waves went high; 

we stood and placed a hand 

upon a sodden sky. 


Our tallness did not reach 

the speech the heart would say; 
day found us unaware 

and kept the words away. 


With teardrops light as April rain 
we found the lamp to laughter; 

and only God knew what we left 
for He was following after. 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 








ADDRESSED TO THE ENEMY 


Men who have planted dragon teeth may never 
See the dove, low-flying toward their land; 

Or, powder-blackened, wild—the bird—unwilling 
To eat the corn they proffer in the hand. 


What did you think to gain by it, my brothers? 
To give us such black choice there was no way 
To purchase peace and sanity again, 

Except by bloody deeds, which, weary of play, 
Little children will be reading of, 

Their innocence perplexed above the page, 
Because they know the business of Man is love. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE 


My body is blocking the light, O Lord. 

I shall pare it down, I shall wear it thin. 

The shadow is gross; the shadow is sin; 

Let me cut the shadow down with Thy sword, 
Lord, enter the dungeon where the jailer’s key 
Rusts in my fingers cramped with pride, 

This is the depth where I came to hide, 
Reason burns bright, too bright to see. 

My mind is a wall of flame, O Lord, 

I shall shatter the wall, I shall sear the flesh 
But who shall loosen the evil mesh 

That grips my soul? Lord, speak the Word 
And my hand shall open the hidden gate 

Into the mystery and out of the mind 

And turning a hundred keys behind, 

The hours and acres and books shall wait 

As I ride the rim of the world alone 

Closer and closer to the fiery core 

Bathed in Thy glory forevermore, 

Bathed in Thy light when the stars are gone. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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THE SENSE OF IMPERMANENCE IN MODERN POETRY * 
By CLAUDE F. KocH 


I 


E are now, as a people, in a period of waiting between songs. We 

\X) are waiting for a style that will be social, that will speak not only 

for us—for the most mature and sensitive in us—but ¢o us as a people. 

And I think we are waiting between songs because we are, as a people, 

suspended between an experience of the nature of our existence that has 

lost its validity, and one that.is painfully being born and that we are, as 
a people, resisting with all our might. 

The poets, the artists in general, have been for a long time aware 
(and not at all in the Christian context of Shakespeare) that “we are such 
stuff as dreams are made on.” And the terms in which they see this “stuff,” 
and the projection of these “dreams,” are forming a style that will one day 
be social when society accepts the staggering experience of being that it 
implies. So I am interested in exploring, this evening, an area of experi- 
ence that is, I think, more and more absorbing the poet in our times. Not, 
perhaps, even consciously—but most subtly. More and more, as the in- 
dividual poet blocks out for himself that kind of experience over which 
he can exercise control, he reveals an absorption that has mastered him. 
It seems to me that the core reference of contemporary poetry, and the 
implicit concern of the contemporary poet, is the sense of the impermanence 
of man.... Not in the traditional understanding of the phrase, which is, 
after all, rooted in a static structure that can be diagramed in the popular 
imagination. No. This is a wrenching out of all traditional contexts, and 
demands of the poet an imaginative landscape that staggers. A landscape 
of blending and flowing forms, and fantastic transitions in time and place 
and states of being. A landscape in which the following experiences are 
not only possible, but common: 


The sunlight on the garden 
Hardens and grows cold... . 


The earth compels, upon it 
Sonnets and birds descend. . . . 


The blue and yellow cries of phosphorous birds 


Autumn is desolation in the plot 

Of a thousand acres, where these memories grow 
From the inexhaustible bodies that are not 

Dead, but feed the grass row upon rich row. 





* Paper delivered at February, 1953, meeting of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. It will be concluded in the next issue. 
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Lent 





A woman drew her long black hair out tight 
And fiddled whisper music on those strings. 


The sensuous experience in these passages, and it is in terms of the 
senses that we begin to master them, shakes the solid world from under 
us. The passages no longer illustrate an isolated technique. The poet is 
being subtly confronted with a vision of man as a breath of consciousness 
through an ephemeral garden, and with such an exact analysis of the 
physical process involved that he cannot find comfort even in a sweet re- 
treat into Romantic Irony. It is this awareness that I assume to exist, and 
that I would like to talk about. I do believe that there is sufficient sug- 
gestive evidence of this sense of impermanence in literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and in the cross-currents of thought that may be felt 
in our more serious magazines and in our educational gatherings. 

Now I am going to suggest a few fairly commonplace principles that 
may help to buttress some of my remarks. The principle, for instance, that 
the artist may prefigure a social experience. The principle also that art 
begets art. 

I remember that Shakespeare made use of the Ptolemaic universe in 
his plays, though there is no doubt that he knew the Copernican system. 
We are pretty sure that this was because he could emotionally experience 
the Ptolemaic—and certainly his audience could, too—while the Coperni- 
can, if he could follow it at all, came through to him only in terms of the 
intellect. I hold the commonplace view that art is primarily emotional: 
the artist orders the world of the senses and the intellect in emotional terms; 
and, generally speaking, what he cannot seize emotionally—what does not 
yield him intuitively enlightening relationships—he must avoid as an artist. 
And once the artist can order some segment of experience so that it can 
be emotionally accepted in its totality as a possible truth, all men who 
are confronted by his object may be in danger. If he is successful, and 
they are sensitive, they will be compelled to suspend disbelief; they will 
be vulnerable to what he has perceived. 

The artist may be at one with his society in his emotional experiences 
as Shakespeare was when he imaged the Ptolemaic world—then he speaks 
to that society in a language it can understand; or he may be in advance 
of it—undergoing experience as a prefiguring; or dissociated from it. In 
either of these latter cases he is a potential influence to an uncommon 
emotional experience. I simply say: the artist may tell a people what it 
already knows and is capable of experiencing in emotional terms (as 
Bryant did), what it will know (as, to a certain extent, Whitman did), or 
what it may never be willing to recognize or be capable of knowing (and 
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the men who did this are forgotten). The principle then: that art orders an 
emotional experience that may or may not be immediately available to the 
general public, that the people may “grow up” to, may later understand. 

And I would like to set up my other principle. That the arts are the 
distinguishing universe of the poet. That art begets art, and that, in gen- 
eral, the poet’s masters are not the elements, but elemental men who have 
in dim antiquity mastered the elements—“formed” them. So that art is at 
last the poet's nature, and it is at this point that he is best distinguished from 
the traditional contemplative man. 

Let me glance aside for a moment and suggest, by example, three types 
of experience that have found order in the art of poetry, and that are now 
part of the universe of art and may work upon the contemporary poet. 
This, from Shakespeare: 


And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dung-hills, 

They shall be farm’d; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven, 

Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 

The smell where-of shall breed a plague in France. 


We are at home with this experience and, as we read it (without employing 
the historical imagination that makes it something else), we pass from 
state to state, from the concrete “smell” that “chokes” to the abstract 
“honours,” and back again to the concrete “plague.” We do not feel 
though, once we employ the historical imagination, that Shakespeare's 
world had lost its clear demarkation between the tangible and the in- 
tangible. 

This, from Fitzgerald: “. . . the bird of time has but a little way to flutter 
and the bird is on the wing.” 

Fitzgerald is less native to us, today, than Shakespeare. Here in this secure 
realm of direct statement, the world is solid. The boundaries are secure 
between tangible and intangible, between the world of sense and the world 
of spirit. 

This, from Eliot: 


At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea, 

The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out food in tins... . 


Here we are most at home. Eliot levels all logical barriers, ambiguously 
deals with the abstract and concrete, blends them so that they must be 
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co-experienced, shatters the dependence on the senses, and demands a co- 
existence of past and present. All flows; all changes. 


II 


There are continual influences working upon the poets and urging them 
into the emotional experience of the impermanence of man. These in- 
fluences are largely, though not entirely, in the arts, and I would like to 
ferret out some of them. I assume, as you can see, a continual interaction 
among the arts. 

What are the arts telling us? Here it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the popular, the accepted, the art of confirmation—and the unpopular, 
the rebuffed, the art of vision. It is the rebuffed art that I feel is the basis 
for the inevitable social style that will speak at last to us, and for the 
deepest awareness in us. 

The emphasis in popular, accepted art is on the earthly paradise, the 
joy in the immediate sense experience which will, somehow, we feel, last 
forever. Popular art fastens on what we know in our saner moments to 
be the least permanently satisfying aspects of life—those which will by the 
nature of things in the individual life be forced into discard (sex, violence, 
food, drink—in any enduring orgiastic sense). Illustrations on our maga- 
zines and the covers of our books are the blatant heralds of this delusion. 
Popularized science confirms these values. The miracle drugs keep us 
eternally young—how horrified is the doctor’s patient when he does not 
recover completely! Social convention conspires to avoid the images of the 
individual death (we have the slumber blanket, the funeral home, the 
slumber parlor, the memorial park) and, so, necessarily distorts the image 
of life. The earthly paradise. Can we cope with these contradictory slo- 
gans—the official view that there is no pain and that we live forever (the 
vicious confirmation of popular art), and the inevitable realization that all 
things fly (and this is the condition of unpopular art). 

I am primarily concerned with the vision of the unpopular, the re- 
buffed art, and the spiritual landscape with which it provides the poet. 





Ill 


The physical scientist has assured us that all matter is in motion (per- 
haps what I mean to say is that all that we know as “matter” is energy, 
and that, of course, is in motion). This literally makes us the insubstantial 
pageant of Prospero in The Tempest. Man has always sensed the world as 
illusion. Do the shadows pass back and forth, flickering, on the walls of 
Plato’s cave; does the bird wing away while Omar’s lovers sit together in 
that poignant moment under the tree; does Piers Plowman recollect life’s 
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journey as a dream in the soft sun on the hills of Malvern? The world as 
shadow, as the figure of a rose, as allegory. But the journey always ended 
somewhere; there were prototypes that had existence in Plato's other world; 
and a state of nirvana was not quite so terrifying (being inconceivable) as 
the reduction of us all to the energy that now informs us. Caesar may not 
now even literally “stop” a bunghole though he may pass through it. 


This theory, which is the controlling factor in unpopular art and the 
formative principle of modern poetry, has not quite reached the average 
man, any more than the Copernican System had really “reached” Shake- 
speare’s “common man.” But when it does, he will have been prepared 
for it in many ways—but deceptively and viciously, and without the con- 
trol that the art he rebuffs could exercise upon it. He is being prepared for 
it by the cinema and television, which on the one hand support the official 
view of the earthly paradise, and on the other insinuate on a subconscious 
level the idea of life as shadow play. 

There is obviously quite a bit of difference between entering imagina- 
tively into an art experience (this is active and creative, and offers power 
and rest), and being passively bombarded by the shadow-life on a con- 
temporary movie screen. And I am afraid that this passivity must be 
assumed. Through the cinema and television many “actual” experiences 
have been made unnecessary. “Once,” I recall Louis Mumford saying 
somewhere, “the picture was rare and therefore called for attentive con- 
centration—now it is the actual experience that is rare.” We need not only 
be nothing but passive as we face the “realistic” film or television image, 
but our imagination is further dulled in that we passively—all of us— 
receive the same image. The terror of the stereotyped imagination, spoon- 
fed, preferring the shadow of spring to spring, and even the shadow of 
evil to evil! This is Plato’s cave with a vengeance, and the death of the 
imagination in life. But the concept of and absorption in life as shadow- 
play is certainly being established, and on a genuinely popular level. We 
submit ourselves to shadows in motion. 





In the realms of art not immediately concerned with conventional com- 
munication and the confirmation of desirable illusions, but rather pri- 
marily concerned with vision—in the rebuffed arts that prefigure an ex- 
perience—this growing knowledge of impermanence holds, and in those 
arts it is ordered. But we know that Poetry, Sculpture, Painting are hardly 
accessib'e to the people—whether they, at their best, ever really had a large 
audience is debatable—but somehow, in our society with its mania for 
“education” we feel they should be received. Today, however, they are 
being rediscovered by the craftsmen themselves as arts, not as media for 
descriptive narration as they have been since the eighteenth century. And as 
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discipline is necessary to appreciate an art as an art, popular acceptance is 
not very much closer—held off even further, as it is, by their unpopular 
message. Verse is in no way now a social experience. It affects individual 
sensation without group import. It, oddly enough, is becoming again 
imitative—but now of mental processes. Sculpture and painting are ap- 
proaching the condition of poetry in the sense that they are suggestive. 
Narration will not do, in general, for the artist, who may have nothing 
to say save that the moment’s total experience can be intensely and 
aesthetically satisfying. He is starting all over again, before all philosophy 
(as the naturalistic novel seems in one sense to be not the end but the 
beginning, and the beginning with the examination of matter). So now 
he examines the possibility of texture and color, or, if he is a poet, he 
tries to capture without comment, and in its totality, something that he 
loves. The emphasis in these arts is on the fragment that can be seized 
by the individual artist. And the form of the expression emphasizes the 
fleeting or illusory quality of the experience. 


Book Reviews 
POET, VERSUS POLITICIAN 


Collected Poems 1917-1952, by Archibald MacLeish. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of a certain vigorous area of American life 
that the poems here published have a tendency to recede in time as they 
are read, that the enjoyment of a lyric line is spoiled by an uneasy sense of 
concern for social justice, that the obvious poetic talent has been submitted 
to a discipline foreign to poetry. The poet’s eye has here scanned land- 
scape and seascape much as if from the window of an express train but 
only too often the eye remains rather more reportorial than penetrating. 
The effect is of teetering, of oscillation in the all too passing scene. One 
can rest in the descriptive line; at once admire and remain curiously unmoved 
at: 

The waves came in a slow curve, crumpling 
Lengthwise, kindling against the mole and smoldering 


Foot by foot across the beach until 
The whole are guttered and burned out. . . 


Mr. MacLeish takes his reader for an interesting ride, a not unpleasant 
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excursion that allows for justifiable fatigue at day’s end and so to bed 
without dream or vision. 

That the vision without which great poetry is not written is here lacking 
is perhaps best evidenced in “Einstein” wherein ambition so far outstripped 
capacity that at the end the reader is given these lines along with his hat 
and coat: ° 


Like a foam 

His flesh is withered and his shriveling 
And ashy bones are scattered on the dark. 
But still the dark denies him. Still withstands 
The dust his penetration and flings back 
Himself to answer him. 

Which seems to keep 
Something inviolate. A living something. 


Einstein and his work—surely a fit subject for driving poetry—but Einstein 
as a second rate Faustus is something else again. 

It remains only too easy for the poet to wave a flag of whatever nation 
or for whatever cause and to mistake the physical display for the deed, 
the sound of the brass band for song, the flashing colors for prophecy. 
The involvement is not total, the engagement of head and heart not com- 
plete, the poem unfinished, the propaganda gauche. So in “Colloquy for 
the States,” wherein Maine is interlocutor, one can absorb commentary on 
the Hitlerian race theory of unhappy memory while smiling at so jejune a 
catalogue as: 


Have they seen our towns, says Kansas: seen our wheat: 
Seen our flatcars in the Rocky Mountains: 

Seen our four-lane highways: seen our planes 

Silver over the Alleghenies the Lakes 

The big timber the tall corn the horses— 

Silver over the snow-line: over the surf? 


Stephen Vincent Benét did it so much better: the regret here is that only 
some 29 states were worked in. The question that comes most naturally 
at the end of the poem is: “Where are the other 19?” 

Nevertheless, “Conquistador,” of itself well worth the price of the 
book, illustrates Mr. MacLeish at his long best, caught up in the essential, 
giving back poetry as the absorbed fire, unconscious of any art other than 
poetry. Told simply as a tale, with the editorial matter assimilated as nat- 
ural dialogue, the lines lift and thunder in genuine excitement. The fierce- 
ness rolls with the verse, sure and steady and controlled so that the reader 
can readily lose himself in the pleasure of fusion, of image out of idea, of 
thought out of word, of emotion out of feeling. Mr. MacLeish has ac- 
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complished much in “Conquistador” and for his accomplishment much can 
be forgiven him. 

It is with a feeling of relief that one turns to the shorter poems, know- 
ing that the goodness scattered elsewhere is more than likely to be con- 
centrated in the smaller compass. For the most part the reader is not dis- 
appointed, learns soon enough when to pause and when to move on. In- 
deed, it is in some few of his lyrics that one might almost apply to Mr. 
MacLeish his words to the goddess in “Calypso’s Island”: 


. . . You give the choice 
To hold forever what forever passes, 
To hide from what will pass, forever. 


Consider “Chartres,” nine lines of simple words opening up a world beyond 
the page, beyond the poem: 
I do not wonder, stones, 


You have withstood so long 
The strong wind and the snows. 


Were you not built to bear 
The winter and the wind 
That blows on the hill here? 


But you have borne so long 

Our eyes, our mortal eyes, 

And are not worn— 
Given the poignancy of poems like “The Cat in the Wood” or “Where the 
Hayfields Were” and one conceives the exile of politicians to prose as a 
very good thing indeed. In the case of Mr. MacLeish it had been better; 
for the gift of pure song given, there remain gratitude and hope.—George 
A. McCauliff. 


LOVE IN A CAGE 


The Word of Love, by Paul Engle. New York: Random House. $2.50. 


In a way, it is good to know that Paul Engle still dares to be in love 
in our age of irony. His technical skill is on a high level; his taste cool 
and precise; he never errs on the side of verbosity. He is a poet, and his 
failure in this book is not lyrical, but philosophical. It is the frequent 
failure of human love to translate itself into terms of a revelation not 
merely personal. Engle has always praised love's transfiguration of the 
common-place, but within the limits of a world so intimate that one sees 
his lovers as babes in the wood, impassioned, bewildered, lost; pathetic but 
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not tragic. The familiar empirical error—that sense is the one key to 
knowledge—turns up in most of these poems. 


By snarl, by sensual cry, 
Love lived, but in a cage. 


writes Engle. How often that is love’s tragic condition! But a poet's 
unique nobility lies in his struggle to transcend it, and the measure of his 
technical excellence is how effectively he can convey that struggle. 

Engle uses the color green like a painter—or bettr still, like Andrew 
Marvell, who “annihilated all that’s made to a green thought in a green 
shade.” Engle’s chameleon “turns to green in his green fear”; in “Grass” 
he refers to “green and growing love” and again “green in the knowledge 
of our green love’s flowering.” Even drunkenness is green, in one poem! 
He conveys effectively the difference between a green jungle, where hid- 
den passions are forever warring, and a green meadow, where no secrets 
can exist. Engle’s “green love” is that of the jungle, not of the meadow; 
of defiance, not of peace. 

In “Felon” he writes: “Love, that mad marauder, reverses living.” It 
is a disciplined line, metrically interesting—but surely it is not true! 
There lies the difficulty. Love cannot be caged any more than light can, 
but Engle writes so well and feels so deeply that he all but convinces us. 
Love is a mad angel putting chaos to rights, not a mad marauder reversing 
living. It is only the appearance of love that confuses, not love itself, and 
Engle symbolizes in our time the ancient war between sensuality and real- 
ity, a war that cannot exist for those who believe that sensuality is reality — 
Bette Richart. 


Kentucky Is My Land, by Jesse Stuart. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc. $2.75. 

One way to get a book of verse published is to be a successful novelist. 
Jesse Stuart has written several novels that were well received by the 
critics. This reviewer is not familiar with Mr. Stuart’s previous volume of 
poems, but judged on the contents of Kentucky Is My Land, poetry is not 
Mr. Stuart’s best medium. There is plenty of evidence that the author is 
deeply in love with his native state, but obviously this alone is poetically 
insufficient since his fervor is not transmuted into any excitement for the 
reader. 

His verse contains a plethora of prosaic statements, catalogues of ob- 
servations and rhetorical questions. Not only is the authentic spark of 
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poetry missing; the deficiencies in craftsmanship are glaring. He is guilty 
of numerous infelicities such as “with eggs our hens do lay”; “fireplace 


”, a 


does keep our kitchen warm”; “our winter blood does change”; “fruit does 
swell”; “when this over and I do get back,” etc., etc. 
Perhaps the simplest way to assess this book is to give a few typical 


examples and let them speak for themselves. This is from “New Life”: 


God, flower, stem and dirt excite my brain; 
I hear their little sounds above my heart . 
Great growth to make the world rejoice again. 


“Stand Out and Count” concludes: 


Rejoice for life, love and eternity; 
And know that all of this you are a part 
Of everything there is and is to be. 


And “Sassafras”: 


My friend, when winter comes to me and you 
Will spring give us new birth, I’m asking you? 


And finally, from “The Great White Silence”: 


To live and be a part of poetry 
On a night like this that might not come again 
Is something near to immortality 
This poet’s words can’t capture and retain. 
I think it is fair to say that the last quoted line just about sums up the 


case.—Doyle Hennessy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Queen City, Mo. 


To the Editor—I have read and re-read the sample copy of SPIRIT you 
so kindly sent me. I am delighted with it and genuinely sorry my budget 
does not permit my present acceptance of your membership and subscrip- 
tion offer. A middle-aged grandmother, I have recently, in the slight 
margins of time left from homemaking, gardening, canning, milking, etc., 
etc., begun to study and write poetry. I have always appreciated it and 
clipped selections with especial appeal for me. 

Because I am not too familiar with Catholic doctrine a few poems in 
my copy of SPIRIT are a bit obscure. Most in addition to technical ex- 
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cellence contain mental and emotional food for the soul. Do not, I beg 
of you, relax your standards (that was the subject of some discussion in 
my copy) even though it means less financial return and prevents your 
acceptance of work by persons like me—who cannot yet meet those 
standards. 

During the past year, as I could spare the coins and the time, I have 
sent for several poetry magazines for study. I have been dismayed, even 
disgusted, with some of them. Such slipshod work: inaccurate rhymes, 
inversions, archiasms, wordiness, occasional bad grammar; sloppy senti- 
mentality instead of the strong, honest, meaningful sentiment one craves; 
inconsequential themes. Inept as I am, I am sure I do not catch all the 
faults, but many leap at one from the printéd pages. 

I have read and enjoyed and tried my hand at so-called light verse. 
To me it is just that: light verse, pointed amusing jingles, sometimes su- 
perlatively clever and technically excellent, but not poetry. 

To me verse fails of being poetry if one reads it, chuckles over it and 
lays it by forever. A poem, like a beloved Scriptural gem, grips and en- 
chants one, not once but many times—for so long as one has breath to 
appreciate any earthly creation. One sees in the beloved poem an ever- 
increasing substance. A favorite becomes part of the warp and woof of 
one’s being. 

Again my thanks for the sample. If God wills and my own efforts 
can accomplish it, sometime I shall join your organization—Sadie G. 
Lasley. 


New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor—Perhaps you may be interested in a few general ideas I had 
after reading a number of issues of SPIRIT, which revealed to me some- 
thing of the spirit that is fundamental in the magazine. 

I think that today most reasonably sensible people who have an interest 
in the arts are struck quite forcibly by the contemporary lack of discipline— 
a lack of discipline which is manifest in the kind of life led in “artistic 
circles” and which reflects itself in that “art” which is the product of those 
circles. I think that really the situation grows out of confused theories of 
aesthetics which in turn are the outgrowth of muddled philosophies. In 
the realm of the arts, as elsewhere, freedom and licence have become con- 
fused. Certainly much harm is done both to the lives of those directly 
involved and to the arts themselves. Also much harm is done to society in 
general for, although today it is sadly true that the arts are widely regarded 
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as another specialized field having little to do with the practical business of 
living, the fact remains that now as in no other day attitudes which have 
their inception in the world of the arts are popularly disseminated. Though 
the spirit of darkness belabors tradition, the devil himself is a very clever 
and shrewd traditionalist, who in a quite remarkable and characteristic 
fashion has succeeded in permeating a field where formerly another Spirit 
reigned. The fact that he has currently won the upper hand is well told in 
that sad expression so significant of division and isolation “the world of 
the arts.” 

Having had some personal experience of the stifling and disheartening 
effect of trying to live and function alone in this situation, I find in myself, 
in my first contacts with SPIRIT, a feeling akin to that of the man lost at 
sea whose faint hail is heard by those aboard a passing ship. For I recog- 
nize the poetry as the product of an association united in Spirit, whose poets 
enjoy the freedom and security that comes from submission to the disci- 
pline of that Spirit. In their poetry I have met that well-expressed kind of 
personality that is the modern flowering of a tradition that will not die 
because through the Spirit of SPIRIT “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”—Armistead Carmack. 
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BYRON HERBERT REECE, recent recipient of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, says in American Weave and in The Capital Times: 
“Keith is here the mature craftsman who, to borrow a phrase 
from one of his poems, can say ‘more with silence, with the pause 
between,’ than many poets can say full voice. This is the achieve- 
ment toward which he has been moving through previous books.” 


The Stubborn Root 


Joseph Joel Keith 


“This new collection suggests that this poet’s outward-going in- 
terests have enlarged. Correspondingly, the level of intensity has 
risen, to make possible some memorable lines.” 

GERARD PREVIN MEYER in The Saturday Review. 


“This lithe and beautiful pacing from matter to spirit, spirit to 
matter, is only one of Mr. Keith’s subtle-sure accomplishments 
within the boundaries of the poem. His larger achievements is to 
make overt, usually in a brief musical stanza with a few sensitively- 
formed images, realizations about the human predicament which 
most of us have no power to make into ‘outward creatures.’ ” 
EpirH StuuRMAN in The Poetry Chap-Book. 


“Mr. Keith is a craftsman of high order, and his latest book is a fine 
one. There are poems here which are moving in their perception 
and sympathy, in their genuine poetic intensity and deep feeling; 
poems which can be read and re-read with new pleasure. There is 
no striving to shock or to startle, except in that best way of con- 
fronting the reader with an idea or an emotion freshly presented.” 
Sara HENDERSON Hay in Voices. 


“This man does not know how to write unpoetically; he paces ‘not 

in the rough but / beautiful sandal of service’ (‘Of Voices Whis- 

pering’). The taut, tense Anglo-Saxon monosyllable gives strength 

and movement to the verse, and unlike so much contemporary 

poetry—‘prose run mad’—the song keeps spilling from the fountain, 

and as artlessly.” RaYMOND RoseE.iEP in Books on Trial. 
Thomas More Association. 


“The verse in these pages flashes with insight and vision. Mr. Keith 
is modern without being incoherent or over-cerebral. He is an 
observant, perceptive poet, sure of his medium without being en- 
slaved to it, and he is far more versatile in his poems than most of his 
contemporaries.” 

Aucust DeERLETH in The Capital Times, Wis. 
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